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THE NEW HYMNAL. 




HERE has just appeared a work 
of sufficient originality, and of 
sufficient interest to all who are 
in any way connected with 
church music, to warrant me in 
devoting to it a brief article, 
mentioning its merits and in- 
dicating certain matters in 
which, according to my opinion, 
its editors have been in error. This work is entitled the 
"Evangelical Hymnal," and its editors are the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall and Mr. Sigismond Lasar ; the 
literary part of the work being overseen by the former 
gentleman, and the musical by the latter. 

Mr. Lasar has long been known to the musical resi- 
dents of Brooklyn as a most earnest and capable worker 
in the cause of good music in every branch. The re- 
sults he has attained with volunteer chorus choirs, and 
the works he has rendered with the girls of the schools 
where he has charge of the musical department, have 
been remarkable. When, at the commencement exer- 
cises of a famous Brooklyn institute, he had his girls 
sing, and sing well, in addition to detached smaller 
numbers, the Unison Te Deum in D of Barnby, and a 
complete Cantata by Carl Reinecke, he achieved a feat 
which would be possible to but few others under the 
same circumstances. He also drew the attention of 
lovers of good church music a few years since by the 
publication of his excellent Sunday-school hymn and 
tune book, the " Hymnary," and later, by an enlarged 
edition of the same work, entitled the " New Hymnary." 
Consequently, the musical excellence of the "Evan- 
gelical Hymnal " may be said to have been assured be- 
forehand. 

It is truly a pleasure to turn over the leaves of this 
work and look at tune after tune of undoubted excel- 
lence, and to miss the Mason, Bradbury, Perkins, Em- 
erson, Sankey, and Bliss element, hitherto supposed 
necessary in any book which was to appeal to the pub- 
lic. With a most unusual modesty, Mr. Lasar has not 
made his book a vehicle for presenting to the public his 
own compositions. There are six hundred and thirteen 
hymns in the book, some with two or three tunes 
apiece, but you will look in vain for one by the editor. 
Nearly all the music of the work is of European, prin- 
cipally of English, origin. Barnby, Dykes, and their 
worthy co-writers furnish by far the larger share of 
the music. Out of a list of one hundred and eighty-eight 
names of composers at the end of the book, one hun- 
dred and eighteen are English, six are the titles of old 
books of psalmody, and the remaining sixty-four con- 
sist largely of the names of the old German chorale 
writers. The selections have been made generally with 
skill and good taste ; and although I mean by and by 
to take exception to two or three things which have 
been done, it should be distinctly understood that the 
faults in the book are in comparison to its excellences 
as three or four loose bricks in comparison with a four- 
story house. If 1 seem to dwell on these faults rather 
heavily,, it will be because I am sorry to see a work, 
otherwise so good, marred by them, and not because 
I deem them of vital importance as compared with the 
general high standing of the collection. 

The Rev. Mr. Hall has acquitted him. elf nobly in his 
work as literary editor. In his search for good hymns 
he must have covered an immense field, and have con- 
sulted and examined books without number. From 
the thousands of hymns that he must have read and 
debated over he has chosen six hundred and ten, and 
all are good. The number is made up to six hundred 
and thirteen by the addition of the " Gloria in Excel- 
sis," "Gloria Patri," and " Te Deum Laudamus." 
Judged from the usual standpoint, Mr. Hall's share of 
the work must be acknowledged as scholarly, judicious, 
and satisfactory in fulness of choice. Personally I do 
not like didactic and descriptive hymns — that is, for 
congregational use ; but that is so purely a matter of in- 
dividual judgment, peculiar to myself, that I cannot 



honestly insist upon their presence in this collection as 
being a fault. It will be observed, on examination, 
that the " Gloria in Excelsis" has been restored to its 
original form^a form it lost some three hundred years 
ago, owing to a printer's blunder. I might say that I 
do not think very highly of the music published with it 
— one of the few failures in the book, in my opinion— 
but it. is at any rate better than that nauseating triple 
chant, the use of which appears to be almost universal. 

Of the features in the book which 1 do not approve* 
one is the using of one tune for two or three hymns ; 
another is the separating of words from the tunes with 
which they have become identified when those tunes 
are appropriate and good ; and the third is the altera- 
tion of harmonies from those used originally by the 
composer (invariably for the worse), and, in one an- 
cient tune, the changing of the melody. The use of a 
tune for more than one hymn occurs frequently in this 
book, but one or two examples will suffice. To men- 
tion a particularly objectionable case, the tune which 
Barnby wrote for the hymn commencing '■ As when the 
sun's declining ray, ' ' is used first for the original words, 
which it fits to perfection, and subsequently for " Jesus, 
the very thought of thee," for " When languor and dis- 
ease invade," and for " By cool Siloam's shady rill." 
It does not suit any of these, save in the simple matter 
of metre ; and even if it did, it ought not to be used 
for any hymn except the one for which it was written. 
The tune written by S. S. Wesley for " The church's 
one foundation," is used again for " Hail to the Lord's 
anointed." I might quote many more instances, but 
these suffice. Of course there are certain old well-known 
tunes — tunes which haTve become common property un- 
connected with any special words — which can justly be 
used in this manner. Such tunes as Mear, Dundee, 
St, Ann's, and dozens of others may rightly be used to 
any hymn the sentiment and metre of which they suit. 
There are two tunes in this book for the hymn, " The 
sun is sinking fast," but neither is the original one; 
nor, in my opinion is either as good as that original. 
The same remark applies to the one tune set to " God, 
that madest earth and heaven ;" it is not as good, for 
these words, as the original. " The Day of Resurrec- 
tion" has also lost its proper tune. The hymn, " Much 
in sorrow, oft in woe," is put to a tune originally writ- 
ten for a Thanksgiving hymn, "Praise, O praise our 
God and king ;" the sentiment of the two hymns being 
so utterly different, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
tune, which excellently fits the latter, will hardly give 
satisfaction to a musician when wedded to the former. 
" The world is very evil " has also lost the tune with 
which it has been associated ; and although the tune 
here set to it is a very good one, the other was equally 
so, and mere change for change's sake should always 
be avoided. 

Of the alteration of harmonies, much for the worse, 
I find four examples : " The strife is o'er, the battle 
won;" "Art thou weary, art thou languid" (first 
tune); "Draw nigh, draw nigh, Emmanuel" (orig- 
inally translated, " O come, O come, Emmanuel," and 
needlessly altered) ; and " Sing, my tongue, the 
Saviour's triumph." 

Of altered melodies I find two : " Draw nigh, draw 
nigh, Emmanuel," where the D natural of the original 
has been twice altered to a D sharp, a change which 
almost entirely destroys the ancient quaintness-of the 
tune in its original form ; and an utterly unpardonable 
alteration of the last line of Barnby's magnificent tune 
to " When morning gilds the skies." This change of 
the ending to a falling phrase instead of a rising one 
entirely deprives it of that character of triumphant jubi- 
lation which distinguishes the original form, and which 
so admirably suits the spirit of the words. It has also 
necessitated a change in the internal voice parts, greatly 
to be deplored. 

This seems like much fault-finding ; yet, when I add, 
as I can truthfully, that I find nothing else to cavil at in all 
these six hundred and thirteen hymns and tunes, I think 
I give the work the highest praise— a meed which, in my 
opinion, it richly deserves. I have no hesitation in say- 



ing, as a conclusion, that no such fine collection of 
hymns has ever appeared in this country, and no bet- 
ter one in England, that home of the best church 
music. The biographical appendix to the book, which 
gives condensed biographies of all the authors, trans- 
lators, and composers whose productions appear in the 
body of the work, is a valuable and interesting feature, 
and will be found of the greatest use for reference. 

C. F. 



LESSONS JA r HARMONY. 



VII. 



As I said in the conclusion of my last lesson, we are 
now ready to enter on the study of the science of har- 
mony, to which the preceding work on intervals and 
scales has been but preparatory. We therefore pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the chord of the 
Triad, and its different positions and inversions. The 
chord of the Triad, which is the foundation and germ 
of all harmonv, consists of any given tone with its major 
or minor third and its perfect fifth. (The pupil must 
remember that in counting up for our intervals we call 
the given tone i ; the tone next above it its second ; 
the tone next above that its third ; and so on, number- 
ing the intervals as they stand in the scale.) 

The pupil doubtless discovered, when writing out the 
scales, that there were, after all, but one' major and one 
minor scale ; that the twelve major scales were but the 
same succession of intervals transposed (that is, put into 
different keys), and that the twelve minor scales were 
also but transpositions of the one given as a model. 

The same remark holds good in regard to the Triad. 
There are but one major and one minor Triad, each 
being, like the scales, capable of appearing in twelve keys. 
The Triad can, however, appear in each key in nine 
forms, three of which we will at once proceed to study. 
Here is the Triad of C, both major and minor : 

Major. Minor. 



--mz 



As I said of the scales so I say of the Triads ; it is 
the third which decides whether any individual one is 
major or minor. The note from which the Triad is 
calculated is called the Root. The three forms of the 
Triad which we are now to study are those technically 
known as the three Positions. First, let me show you 
that these three Positions are possible- and then we will 
set at work upon them. We may put our three notes 

and 
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to keep firmly in mind our Root, we may write it on 
another staff below, thus : 



Root 



I 



=§= 



=g= 



3^=E 
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If we play this, we get our Root " doubled " (that is, 
sounded in two parts simultaneously), but this does not 
matter. In these earlier stages of harmonic study we 
will write our Root at the bottom, until we are suf- 
ficiently practiced to appreciate it without seeing it. 

The three Positions of the Triad are, for convenience 
in speaking and reference, known as the First Position, 
the Second Position, and the Third Position ; thus : 

1st Position. 2d Position. 3d Vosition. 
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These names do not vary. Whenever I say " First 
Position," I mean that represented by the first chord ; 
whenever I say " Second Position," I mean that repre- 
sented by the second; and whenever I say "Third 
Position," I mean that represented by the third. 

In ancient times, when printing and paper were ex- 
pensive, and the saving of room was an item much to 
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be considered, composers frequently did not take the 
trouble to write out the chords in full ; they wrote only 
the bass note, and put under it the figures which in- 
dicated what intervals above that note should be taken, 
and in what order. Thus our First Position would 

as 



have been written thus : 3Ez: 



our Second thus 



§§§§ 



and our Third thus : 



I wish the pupil now to write out the major Triad in 
its three Positions in all the keys, putting the proper 
figures under each chord ; for these figures, though 
practically but little used nowadays, are an absolutely 
necessary item of knowledge for all students. The 
three Positions of the minor Triad are the same : 



$ 



^m~ 



2d. 

zfe 



3d. 
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In Figured Bass, as it is called, the flat before the 3 
always means the minor Triad, even though we may 
not make it on the staff by the prefix of a flat. For ex- 
ample, in the key of D, where the minor third is 
F natural, we still put it in the figures as " flat 3." 

Now let the pupil write out in every key the minor 
Triads in their three Positions, and figure them like the 
major ones, always, however, with the addition of a 
flat before the figure 3. Remember that while your 
major third is always four semitones above your root, 
your minor third is always three. In the key of G flat 
this will give you B double flat as your minor third ; 
but your figure underneath must still remain " flat 3." 
Harmony takes no notice of the accidents of sharps and 
flats in the signatures, but deals only with the intervals 
from tone to tone. 

In our next lesson we will study the remaining six 
forms in which the Triad can appear. These forms 
will come easily to the pupil if he will faithfully work 
out those that we have given here. C. F. 



A MUSICAL CURIOSITY. 



Twenty-nine years ago an enthusiastic French- 
man picked up a piece of flint which when struck 
gave a distinct and powerful musical tone. By much 
searching he discovered one or two more, of different 
pitches. This determined him to get, if possible, a 
complete chromatic scale of these natural music-mak- 
ers. He spent twenty-four years in the search, and is 
now in this city with a complete chromatic scale of two 
octaves as the result of his two dozen years of travel and 
investigation. I called on him a few days ago and was 
introduced to his novel instrument. It is a very funny 
and a very wonderful affair. The tone of the stones 
is powerful and pleasant, and the intervals astonish- 
ingly correct. But they present some curious features. 
They are of all sizes, from seven inches to fourteen or 
sixteen in length, and from two inches to four or five 
in diameter ; their general shape is lhat of a very badly 
made straight sausage, somewhat flattened on two 
sides, and very knobby, as though unchopped bones 
had entered into the stuffing of the sausage skin ; but 
there are one or two whose irregularities of shape defy 
measurement or description. The) are also of various 
weights. One notable fact is, that there is not a 
smooth stone among them. Their proprietor informed 
me that he had not, in all his travels and searchings, 
found a single smooth flint that would give any tone at 
all. An observer would suppose that the biggest or 
heaviest of the stones would give the lowest sounds. 
Not at all. Here is a small and comparatively light 
fellow occupying a position almost at the lowest end of 
the scale, and here one of the biggest monsters of the 
lot singing very near the top. Here are also two stones 
of the same weight speaking nearly an octave apart. 
Weight, shape, or density seems to have nothing to do 
with their pitch. There is no possibility of tuning 
them. To chip the smallest piece off one of these vocal 
curiosities is to silence it forever. Nor will they re- 
spond all over alike. This stone with such a mellow 
tone when you strike it on top, near the end, will re- 



turn you nothing but a sound like the clank of a broken 
dish if you hit it on the side or in the middle. They 
never get out of voice, nor out of tune. Wet weather 
or dry, hot weather or cold, their pitch never varies, 
neither does their tone-color. Their master is enthu- 
siastic over the fact that, in discovering these stones, 
he has discovered " the normal C of nature." If he is 
correct, the " normal C of nature " is just a shade 
sharper than the " French pitch ,: of to-day, and con- 
siderably flatter than the trying orchestral pitch of this 
country. I understand that their owner intends giving 
public exhibitions of them ; if he does, I prophesy that 
they will arouse the keenest investigations of students 
of acoustics and the curiosity of musicians. 

C. F. 
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WAS present at a concert some 
evenings ago which interested 
me greatly ; and which should in- 
terest all, as showing what good 
work can be done by the most un- 
promising material through the 
medium of patient practice under 
competent and enthusiastic lead- 
ership. The concert was given by the chorus choir of 
a small chapel in this city. This chapel is situated in 
one of those parts of the city populated by the poorer 
classes ; it draws its congregation from these people, 
and its choir from its congregation. Not a cent is paid 
to the singers ; the director and organist alone receive 
each a small salary. The individual members of the 
choir know absolutely nothing of music, except the 
names of the notes ; and have but little more idea 
about reading music than a hazy impression that when 
the notes go up they must go up also, and that when 
the notes go down they have also to descend. How 
far to go up and how far to go down are mysteries they 
have not yet unravelled. Yet this choir sings one short 
anthem every Sunday, and leads the congregation 
firmly in the hymns ; and, in addition to its regular 
choir work, had managed to get up for this concert the 
following numbers : The choruses to two songs, one a 
little awkward in time, and the other rather unusual in 
intervals ; a four-part song from a German composer, 
quite worthy of figuring on the programme of any first- 
class society; a rather long and difficult concerted 
piece for chorus, bells, piano and organ ; and the 
" Gloria in Excelsis " in F of Berthold Tours. And 
these things were all acceptably sung ; the concerted . 
piece and the Gloria being the best rendered, as they 
were the most ambitious of all. Those who remem- 
ber what I have said in my last year's articles on church 
music, may find here some encouragement to get up a 
chorus choir, even though the available material may 
not be very promising. 

* * 

There exists in this city an amateur orchestra which 
calls itself the Mozart Musical Union. It has its weekly 
rehearsals, and gives an occasional concert. The gen- 
tlemen composing it seem to be thoroughly in earnest, 
and are, some of them, more than fair performers on 
their chosen instruments. It is a pity that the organi- 
zation is, at present, under the conductorship of an 
utterly incompetent man, who appears much more in- 
terested in using the orchestra as a medium for bring- 
ing his own lucubrations before the public than in try- 
ing to advance it in excellence of performance. I at- 
tended a concert given by this society some little time 
since, and could not but feel sorry that so much evident- 
ly earnest and faithful endeavor should be so misdirect- 
ed. Amateurs can so rarely be induced to take an 
active interest in concerted music of any kind that, when 
they do, every possible assistance and encouragement 
should be extended to them. 

* * 

The series of concerts given by Mr. Saalfield at Stein- 
way Hall is making some stir in the musical world. I 
mentioned, last winter, my objections to the title under 
which these concerts were then being advertised ; and 



am glad to see that it has this winter been changed, and -^ 
they are now simply advertised as the " Saalfield Popu- 
lar Concerts." But although called " popular" (and, 
to judge by the attendance, truthfully so), they deserve 
some less misused title ; for at every concert yet given 
this season at least two real artists have appeared. At 
one concert, for example, we had Miss Amy Sherwin, 
Miss Emily Winant, the string quartette of the New 
York Philharmonic Club, and a new and young pianist, 
Herr Alexander Lambert ; at another, Edouard Rem- 
enyi, the violinist, the same string quartette as before, 
and Herr Lambert again. 

Remenyi's appearance at the Saalfield concert was 
his first here for nearly two years. It is not to be ex- 
pected that at his age a performer should alter much 
either for better or worse in that space of time ; and, 
in fact, he comes back to us the same Remenyi, with 
the same faults and the same excellences as before. 
He still plays out of tune (in which feature he strongly 
resembles the late Ole Bull), and still makes such ridicu- 
lous motions that, in order to enjoy his playing, it is 
necessary not to look at him ; and he still crushes all 
the tone into his instrument instead of drawing it out, 
when he wishes to play forte or fortissimo ; but he also 
has still a wonderful facility of execution in certain ex- 
cessively difficult and crooked passages, a beautifully 
artistic way of finishing those passages, a marvellous 
pianissimo, the surest and finest harmonics I ever heard, 
and considerable originality of conception — sometimes 
too much of this last, perhaps. He played several com- 
positions of his own ; there were fire and idea in all of 
them, but they were, without exception, too much spun 
out, and became wearisome from the endless repetitions 
of their principal phrases. A word must be said about 
the gentleman who accompanied M. Remenyi, and 
whose name was (very unjustly) omitted from the pro- 
gramme. I cannot conceive better accompanying than 
his for Remenyi, and I know, by actual experience, 
that the erratic violinist is one of the hardest men to 
11 second " that can be found. 

Miss Amy Sherwin is an example of how one can 
be injured by one's friends. She was, last winter, a 
fairly good singer— nothing at all extraordinary — but 
she was, by the injudicious use of powerful influences, 
forced into many high and prominent positions over the 
heads of singers much her superiors— positions, too, for 
which she was vocally unfitted. She is now suffering 
the results of this mistaken though well-intended assist- 
ance. Put before the public last winter on every occa- 
sion, no matter how inappropriately, she finds it diffi- 
cult this winter to get a hearing. Her voice has also 
suffered seriously from the forcing it underwent ; the 
natural consequence of attempting to make a small and 
(naturally) sweet voice carry its own in heavy works 
like the " Damnation of Faust" and the oratorios. It 
has now a sharp, wiry tone in the upper notes whenever 
any pressure is put upon them ; and, as always hap- 
pens when a voice has been forced, the notes, when pro- 
duced, are almost invariably more or less out of tune. 

* * 
Miss Winant sang at this same concert. How de- 
lightful it was to hear her rich tones, which seem to come 
so easily, and to fill the whole air with their golden 
sonority ! I have always had a weakness for a good 
contralto voice— a real one, not a mezzo soprano forced 
down — and such a voice as Miss Winant's makes all 
the sopranos sound weak and mean. To listen to such 
a voice is in itself a sensuous pleasure, entirely irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the music it may be interpreting ; 
by which, however, I do not mean to insinuate that 
Miss Winant does not also sing well, for she does. 

Herr Lambert thoroughly deserves a paragraph. 
This new pianist is very young — only eighteen I am told 
— yet he is already an artist, and must be classed with 
such men as Rummel, Joseffy, and Mills. He made his 
appearance entirely unheralded, before a not very 
musical audience, and played for his first solo the whole 
of the Schumann G minor Piano Sonata. And so fine 
was his performance of this work that, although it was 
far above the comprehension of ninety-nine hundredths 
of his audience, he roused them to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm by his playing that he received the heartiest 
applause and a persistent demand for "more" which 
could not be refused. This young pianist's touch is 



